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A HUMANIST SYMPOSIUM ON METAPHYSICS 


EpITeD By Coruiss LAMONT 


ATURALISTIC Humanism, like any other complete phi- 

losophy of life, stands in need of a sound metaphysics 
that meets the test of rigorous reasoning and is fully consistent 
with the findings of empirical science. Humanism, however, has 
in my judgment so far been noticeably inadequate in metaphysical 
analysis. 

This Symposium has been organized with the hope that a strong 
metaphysical foundation for Humanism may emerge. In order 
that those participating might start with a definite basis for 
criticism, it was suggested that they analyze and comment on the 
metaphysical categories which I outlined in The Philosophy of 
Humanism (1957) under the heading, ‘‘The Ultimates of Ex- 
istence.”’ 

In that synopsis I adopted the position of Aristotle that the 
proper task of metaphysics is to investigate being qua being; to 
identify those relatively few basic characteristics that apply to 
all the phenomena of existence, to existence as existence. These 
universal categories apply only to existential subject matters, but 
not to abstractions from existence such as mathematies and logic. 
I submitted the following twelve categories (here further con- 
densed) as a tentative metaphysical prospectus for naturalistic 
Humanism : 

1. Substance (Matter-Energy). This is a convenient and 
meaningful over-all term for the infinitely varied manifestations 
and modes of matter and energy throughout the entire universe. 
It is to Substance that all the other metaphysical distinctions per- 
tain. . 

2. Activity (Motion, Process, Event). Substance is always in 
movement, in flux, no matter how stable or inert it may appear. 
Everything is dynamically active, from sub-atomic particles to 
suns and galaxies. 

45 
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3. Dimension (Measurement). All varieties of Substance are 
particles or combinations of particles and possess Dimension—how- 
ever infinitesimal—in terms of mass, duration, or other quantita- 
tive measurements. 

4. Quality (Attribute). Every existent has a certain combina- 
tion of qualities, whether primary such as solidity, or secondary 
such as color. 

5. Form (Pattern, Structure). Every manifestation of Sub- 
stance possesses a specific form or pattern definable as a stone, a 
tree, a man, or something else. Form never exists apart from 
matter and energy, or in any Platonic or other supernatural realm. 

6. Potentiality (Power). Every existing object or form of life 
has certain inherent possibilities or powers of activity, interaction, 
change, and development. 

7. Causality (Causation). Everything that exists is subject to 
causation and functions as both cause and effect. 

8. Necessity (Law, Regularity). Scientifically established 
cause-effect laws or functional relationships are if-then regularities 
in Nature. Natural laws are deterministic only in the sense that 
the then surely occurs if the necessary and sufficient conditions are 
present. This conditional necessity opens the way for Con- 
tingency, accident, and human freedom. 

9. Contingency (Chance). This category points to something 
real and objective in the universe: the pervasive and frequent 
meetings of independent causal sequences with no common cause 
behind them. The existence of Contingency and Individuality 
indicates that the universe is pluralistic and has no great over- 
arching monistic unity. 

10. Individuality (Particularity). Every existent, be it ani- 
mate or inanimate, is a distinct individual, set off in its discrete- 
ness and particularity from all other entities and possessing an 
irreducible character of its own. Every entity not only occupies a 
unique position in space and time, but also thereby has unique re- 
lations with the rest of existence. 

11. Relation (Connectedness, Relatedness). Every event or 
entity in the cosmos is related in some manner, through such ways 
as interaction, continuity, or synthesis, to some other thing or 
things. Nothing exists in absolute isolation. 

12. Eventuation (Outcome, Culmination, Natural Teleology). 
This category denotes the continuous process of events in terms 
of successive outcomes and culminations. Human beings, adapting 
means to ends, utilize eventuations for the fulfilment of desires, 
purposes, and ideals. 
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This brief summary of Humanist metaphysical categories is 
just as significant, of course, for its exclusions as for its inclusions. 
In my opinion Humanism must reject the following eighteen cate- 
gories as ultimates of existence: (1) Mind (Reason, Consciousness), 
(2) Idea, (3) Truth, (4) Spirit (Soul), (5) Personality, (6) Will, 
(7) Purpose (Design, Providence), (8) Love, (9) Good (Value, 
Morality), (10) Evil, (11) God, (12) Devil (Satan), (13) Beauty, 
(14) Freedom, (15) Life, (16) First Cause, and (17) Space and 
(18) Time as Absolutes. 

The Humanist metaphysics, repudiating all supernaturalism 
and anthropomorphism, eliminates as cosmic ultimates attributes 
such as mind and purpose which, though of immense importance 
in human life, belong only to man or other highly developed 
organic forms. Thus naturalistic Humanism challenges men to 
rely on their own intelligence, courage, and effort in building their 
happiness and fashioning their destiny in this world of infinite 
possibilities. 

Coruiss LAMONT 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





II 


Let me say, first of all, that I find the general intent of Corliss 
Lamont’s discussion of metaphysical categories refreshing and 
stimulating. His rejection of monisms, idealistic and materialistic, 
and his preference for a pluralistic universe, please me down to 
the ground. This is, of course, a personal reaction, which is what 
he asked for. But the fact that the approval is personal does 
not make it merely or necessarily subjective, let alone casual. I 
believe that it accords, or at least aims to accord, with the realities 
that need to be taken into account, and that it is validated by the 
kind of responsible study and objectively tested thinking upon 
which reliable knowledge is dependent. 

Nevertheless, although leaning decidedly in the direction of 
Mr. Lamont’s outlook, I cannot go all the way with him in the 
present case. I throw my hat into the air for his liberating 
philosophic purpose, but the doctrinal substance of his philosophy 
impels me to pull my hat down over my ears. Indeed my reserva- 
tions, if sufficiently developed, might negate any significant agree- 
ment. Since space is limited, my remarks have to be restricted 
to a few brief comments on some aspects of the position under 
consideration. 
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My disagreement with Mr. Lamont begins with his initial 
proposal, his very attempt to draw up ultimate irreducible cate- 
gories of the universe. This strikes me, adapting an Emersonian 
idea, like trying to swim up Niagara Falls. It is impossible to 
confine even human nature in definitive categories; how much 
more so the nature of Nature! No—not in twelve categories, nor 
in any number! I believe the best answer to any such endeavor 
is Hans Vaihinger’s Philosophy of As If. 

Not that anything we say makes any difference to the universe. 
The universe can take it all in its whirl. But naturalistic Human- 
ism happens to be a philosophy of life, and a philosophy of life 
is vulnerable when its aims are misconstrued and the cause it is 
designed to serve suffers the unhappy consequences. 

Mr. Lamont charges naturalistic Humanists with weakness in 
metaphysical analysis, and with lacking an explicit theory of 
ultimate reality—alleged deficiencies which he apparently looks 
‘upon as something of an intellectual disgrace. He believes that 
this should be remedied by selecting ultimate traits of the universe 
to constitute the foundation stones of a Humanist metaphysics. 

Of course he may be right, but I cannot think so. I cannot 
think so for the reason that naturalistic Humanists are not pri- 
marily concerned to arrive at a concept of ultimate reality but at 
a realistic-idealistic program of individual and community living. 
Obviously the human undertaking is in great peril, in deadly peril. 
Bertrand Russell has stated the situation with his usual forthright- 
ness. ‘‘In comparison with this peril,’’ he has said, ‘‘all other 
questions are insignificant. What will it matter who was right 
and who was wrong when no human beings have survived?’’ He 
has urged us to ‘‘rise and demand, in tones so loud that they 
cannot be ignored, that common sense, humanity, and the dictates 
of that moral law which [we believe that we respect] should guide 
our troubled era into that happiness which only its own folly is 
preventing.’’ 

The deep trouble we are in is not the outgrowth of mankind’s 
quarrel with the universe, but the relentless quarreling of men 
with men in ruthless pursuit of antagonistic ambitions on the 
earthly plateau. A naturalistic Humanist may concentrate his 
effort upon relieving this madness by dealing constructively with 
its basic causes, and with this as his purpose seek fulness of attain- 
able knowledge—without metaphysical directive. 

Very likely I fall short of understanding Mr. Lamont’s doc- 
trine of universal categories. There is his description of them as 
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unanalyzable finalities representing a ‘‘sober enumeration of meta- 
physical traits which are in all probability eternal.’’ These char- 
acters of the universe simply are. ‘‘To demand a reason for 
them,’’ he says, ‘‘is like asking for the cause of causality.’’ Well, 
why not ask for the cause of causality? Is not this what David 
Hume was really up to? And John Stuart Mill? In fact, have 
not the what and wherefore of causation been a long-time philo- 
sophic subject? Why may one not question that it has to: be 
absolutistic instead of relativistic? 

And that lead-off category of the approved twelve, what ex- 
actly does it mean? It is defined as ‘‘a convenient over-all term 
for the infinitely varied manifestations and modes of matter and 
energy throughout the universe’’; yet also in these words: ‘‘It is 
to Substance that all other metaphysical distinctions pertain.’’ 
In the first meaning, Substance would seem to be merely a col- 
lective name for an infinity of particular things; in the second 
meaning, Substance is an infinite all-constituting Thing in Itself. 

Then there is the category of Individuality. I respond en- 
thusiastically to the statement: ‘‘Every stone, tree and man is a 
distinct individual, set off in its disecreteness and particularity 
from all other things both within and outside of its own species.”’ 
Yes, Mr. Lamont; every stone, tree, animal, man—literally every- 
thing in the heavens above and the earth beneath, and every event 
and moment of experience. But I cannot help wondering whether, 
true as this may be in the perspective of naturalistic Humanisn, it 
has to be untrue, indeed meaningless, under the aspect of a uni- 
versal ultimacy. 

The most tantalizing category of the Lamont metaphysical 
prospectus is Contingency or Chance, as referring to ‘‘something 
real and objective in the universe: the pervasive and continual 
meetings or intersections of independent causal sequences in both 
non-human Nature and human affairs.’’ I admire his achievement 
in expressing the difficult idea he wanted to express, but the idea 
itself will not stand examination. For if the independent se- 
quences are conceded to be causal, is it consistent to regard the 
intercrossing of the sequences as accidental ? 

But the special point just now is that Mr. Lamont takes his 
stand for human freedom as an actuality, not merely as a trick of 
speech. On that issue I vote on his side, though I would desire 
to emphasize freedom for in place of freedom from. In my judg- 
ment the best connotation of freedom is skill. Robert Frost said 
in a talk to college students: ‘‘The freedom I'd like to give is the 
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freedom I’d like to have. That is much harder than anything in 
the world to get—it’s the freedom of my material.’’ And his 
material in the broad sense—his material, your material, my ma- 
terial—is life, day-to-day life in the context of disciplining ex- 
perience. 

So I sum up by quoting a profound and noble passage from 
Thomas Hardy’s Apology: 


And looking down the future these few hold fast to the same: that 
whether the human and kindred animal races survive till the exhaustion or de- 
struction of the globe, or whether these races perish and are succeeded by 
others before that conclusion comes, pain to all upon it, tongued or dumb, 
shall be kept down to a minimum by loving-kindness, operating through 
scientific knowledge, and actuated by the modicum of free will conjecturally 
possessed by organic life when the mighty necessitating forces—unconscious 
or other—that have ‘‘the balancing of the clouds,’’ happen to be in equi- 
librium, which may or may not be often. 


Max OrtTo 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





III 


I am afraid I cannot write a special piece about ‘‘Cate- 
gories’’ (I am overwhelmed with writing), but I send some com- 
ments. 


(1) Substance, as you say, only applies to material existence. 
Don’t you want (a) a category of existence as such and (b) of a 
more embracing basis for existence which would include mental 
as well as material possibilities? The only term I know for this 
is William James’s ‘‘ World Stuff.’’ 

(5) I think you ought to use the term Organization rather 
than Form. 

(6) I don’t like the term Power; is not Capacity better? 

(10) Individuality appears to me quite different from particu- 
larity. The universe may be pluralistic but also a unit in the 
sense of showing a single pattern. 

(12) I would prefer the term Process to Eventuation (and 
would much prefer to omit ‘‘natural teleology’’). In any. case, 
Eventuation involves time, which I think must be one of your 
categories even if you do not erect it into an absolute. 

I don’t think you ought to leave out ‘‘mind”’ altogether, though 
perhaps the more general term awareness is a better one. There 
is a potentiality of awareness in the whole evolutionary process. 
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In general I don’t see why categories should be ‘‘irreducible 
ultimates.’’ All that they can do is to provide a framework for 
one’s thinking. (In this I have the support of Professor A. J. 
Ayer.) If this is so, then you do have to have categories such 
as Duty, Freedom, and Will, though these only apply in the later 
stages of evolution. The existence of evolutionary processes (and 
evolutionary Humanism) makes it necessary to think in rather 
different terms from the usual static concepts. 

JULIAN HUXLEY 

LONDON 


IV 


It is heartening to have Mr. Lamont get down to fundamentals 
in his exposition of Humanism. 

Metaphysics is a term in philosophy which has had its ups 
and its downs. In the seventeenth century it was associated 
with a deductive approach to being, or what is, dominated by the 
notion of substance and guided by mathematical modes of thought. 
Descartes had three substances, God, the primary substance, and 
matter and mind as secondary ones. And he thought he could 
prove the existence of all three by a kind of intuitive reason. 
Spinoza and Leibnitz followed this pattern in diverging ways. 

Then came the challenge of empiricism. It became clear that 
positive knowledge of the factual kind needed observational evi- 
dence and verification. And it was gradually realized that mathe- 
matical and logical knowledge was formal and analytic. The con- 
clusion drawn was that one could not reason one’s way to what ts 
in an a priori fashion. Unfortunately, empiricism got itself into 
the quagmires of subjectivism and phenomenalism largely because 
it was unable to do justice to the reach and claims of perceiving. 
It was so dominated by the purely causal approach that it reduced 
perception to an awareness of sensations as private and personal 
events. How, then, could one get to the external world, to ma- 
terial things? 

Logical positivism was a clamant expression of this situation 
into which empiricism had gotten itself. Very naturally, it took 
it out on ‘‘metaphysics’’ as meaningless. It was partly induced 
to do so because German, romantic philosophy was so much an 
affair of emotion and edification. The worst forms of existential- 
ism illustrate this type of philosophy. It does not build carefully 
from a foundation. 
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It is not as well known as it should be that logical positivism 
was not a stable position and helped to destroy itself, aided by its 
critics. Material things were no longer reduced to sensations. 
But that meant that metaphysics, that is, concern with what is, 
had come back. As I see it, there is really nothing very mysterious 
about metaphysics. Perhaps ontology, discourse about what is, is 
a less misleading word. 

Some Humanists know that I have long been a materialist 
of the levels, or emergent, type which seeks to do justice to the 
abilities of man. This is quite different from dialectical ma- 
terialism, founded on a left-wing form of Hegelianism, for it is 
in closer contact with the sciences, inorganic, biological, and social. 

With this preface, let me turn to the admirable exposition of 
Mr. Lamont. In accordance with certain traditions at Columbia, 
he clings a little closer to Aristotelian phraseology than I do. But 
as far as I can see, the result is much the same. For instance, I 
also would accept the category of Substance but would stress 
organization, capacities, and dispositional properties as essential to 
a thing’s nature. 

What is is, surely, active, dynamic; and it has measurable 
dimensions. Like Mr. Lamont, I have no substitute for scientific 
knowledge. And, like him, I take the categories to be cases of 
discovered knowledge about the constitution of what is. 

I am glad to see that he takes Causality to be an objective 
category and thus breaks with Hume. But this does not mean a 
return to Hume’s predecessors. Causality is a temporal affair. 
And I quite agree that functional laws, which play such a role in 
science, do not conflict with objective causality. 

I quite agree, again, that empirical necessity is conditional. It 
is not the same as logical entailment. Here is where contingency 

.gets its basis. I have been a strong believer in levels of causality. 
I take human decision to be a guided operation in which judgment 
plays a role. In this sense, it is open or free. As far as I can see, 
this is a very high level of causality. 

Most Humanists, I imagine, would agree with the general out- 
line of Mr. Lamont’s treatment of the status of value and morality 
in the world. 

I think we can all admire this masterpiece of condensed expo- 
sition. Naturally, technical philosophers would want delaying 
actions on this point or that. But I am in sympathy with the 
perspective and believe that, in the long run, it will prevail. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Roy Woop SELLARS 
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I would like to revise Dr. Lamont’s categories of Quality, 
Causality, Necessity, and Contingency. The others are sound and 
admirable principles of a humanistic philosophy. 

Quality: He defends the objectivity of sensations. But psy- 
chology seems to me to indicate that an experienced red color- 
quality is a subjective sensation in the mind, directly dependent 
upon the substantial protoplasm of the visual area of the brain. 
It is caused indirectly by objective external physical vibrations or 
quanta which are not at all similar to it. If they are called ‘‘red’’ 
the word has a different meaning. 

Causation, Necessity, Contingency: Dr. Lamont says that every 
existing thing is subject to causation, but he indicates that such 
universal subjection is stultifying and derogatory to human dig- 
nity. So we seem to have an emotional need to show that some 
things are not causally predetermined. It is hard to see how 
showing this does not contradict the notion that all things are 
subject to causation. I should think that it would be easier to 
change one’s emotional attitude. But Dr. Lamont insists upon 
man’s ability to exert a spontaneous effort or will, not predeter- 
mined by the past.* Also, he asserts that the meeting of two 
independent causal series is frequently pure objective chance or 
contingency and is not necessarily ‘‘co-caused’’ (he probably 
means that sometimes it is not jointly caused) by the two series. 
Because of the existence of objective chance, he denies the truth 
of universal causal determinism. So I am puzzled about his as- 
sertion that every existing thing is subject to causation. 

There are causal laws, we are told, but they are only con- 
ditional; they are expressed by the words ‘‘if-then.’’ Jf, in the 
biological reproduction, certain genes operate as causes jointly 
with some environmental forces, then a rational organism results. 
But the laws governing this maturation do not prescribe that there 
shall be any genes to initiate the causal process. So the necessity 
is conditioned upon the existence of the genes. Being thus con- 
ditional, it is supposedly not so utterly inexorable or stultifying. 
Conceivably there might not have been any genes, in which case 
no rational somatoplasm would have inevitably matured. 

But I do not see how this mitigates either the rigor or the uni- 
versality of causal determinism. The ultimate substance of na- 


* Professor Williams extends his discussion to the section, ‘‘Contingency, 
Law and Freedom,’’ in Mr. Lamont’s The Philosophy of Humanism. 
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ture provides both the laws and the specific forces (genes) which, 
operating in accordance with the laws, initiate the causal sequence. 
When the if-then relationship holds between an actual set of genes 
and a resulting rational organism, there is no mitigation of the 
deterministic rigor with which the organism is produced. Dr. 
Lamont’s ‘‘conditional’’ necessity turns out to be really an in- 
exorable necessity. 

He speaks of a result as a passive thing. But the ultimate 
substance in everything, including man, is intrinsically dynamic. 
A man’s rational energies do not become passive by being caused. 
They are all necessarily caused ; they are rigorously predetermined, 
in the sense that they are made to be what they are (they are active 
forces) by prior active causal forces which have passed energy on 
into them. 

Pr. Lamont says that the conditional necessity of causal law 
leaves room for contingency (chance), accident, and human free- 
dom, and that contingency accounts for novelty. I would say that 
the utterly rigorous necessity, which he calls conditional, not only 
leaves room for these things but actually creates all of them. Dr. 
Lamont insists that contingency or chance is not merely human 
ignorance. It is the objective situation of one causal if-then 
series meeting another one which has been operating independently 
of it. Otherwise stated, it is the case of one such series into which 
another intrudes and prevents the occurrence of the result (the 
then) of the first. The then which does not occur is thus seen 
not to have been inevitable; indeed, I would say, it is seen to have 
been impossible. The Titanic was moving west from Southampton, 
England, to deliver its passengers in New York. But an iceberg 
coming down from Greenland intruded, and, by objective chance, 
about 1500 of the passengers were delivered into the depths of the 
Atlantic instead. The then (their drowning), which does occur, 
is, says Dr. Lamont, not due to the co-causation of the two series 
as they operated up to the point of contact. But it seems very 
obvious to me that the meeting was jointly caused by the natural 
forces in the two series. It was 100 per cent predetermined. It 
was an accident only because nobody foresaw or intended it. 
The 1500 passengers’ beliefs that they would reach New York 
were false from the start. All of Dr. Lamont’s illustrations of 
chance are caused and unplanned events. Moreover he recognizes, 
in the case of finding the purse, that if it was planned or planted 
it was not discovered by chance. 

I think that what accounts for novelty is ‘‘one energy struc- 
ture producing another.’’ The new one often has new qualities. 
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Dr. Lamont calls indirect causation conditioning. The past, 
he says, is dead and does not cause anything. It conditions the 
present and future. But I say that it was dynamic when it was 
a present, and that it caused indirectly all of our present activities. 
He interprets the cause-effect relation as analogous to that of 
master and slave. But he regards the condition-conditioned re- 
lation as possible between equals. I see no warrant for drawing 
this distinction. Results of indirect evolutionary causation can 
even be superior to their causes in freedom and creativity. 

And, finally, it seems to me that Dr. Lamont is mistaken in 
saying that scientific if-then sequences are not found in human 
choices. Choices are psychological phenomena and Psychology is 
a cause-and-effect science. Jf a man, X, has two alternatives, A 
and B, such that he has the caused power to do whichever one he 
is caused to prefer, and if he is caused to prefer A over B, then, 
by inexorable push-of-energy causation, and by the inexorable logic 
(of correct definition) that Preference plus Power make Freedom, 
he chooses A and he does it successfully. Thus he is free to choose 
it and to do it. No obstacle prevents. Moreover, if he is caused 
to wish to prefer A over B, then he is caused to be free to prefer 
it. His preference, choice, and overt voluntary action are all 
free when they have the results at which they aim. Whether or 
not they are caused is irrelevant to their freedom. In fact all are 
100 per cent causally predetermined. Whether or not they are 
free depends upon their results. 


: GARDNER WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 





VI. EPILOGUE 


Mr. Sellars rightly calls Mr. Lamont’s statement of ‘‘The Ulti- 
mates of Existence’’ a ‘‘masterpiece of condensed exposition.’’ 
That on certain points it is too condensed is attested by the failure 
of some of the commentators to understand his position fully. 
Mr. Sellars also points out that ‘‘in accordance with certain tra- 
ditions at Columbia, he clings a little closer to Aristotelian phrase- 
ology’’ than the other contributors. Since like Mr. Lamont I 
learned my Aristotle, and my metaphysics, from F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge, I find this no stumbling-block. But it naturally troubles 
Sir Julian Huxley, though for the others, as Mr. Sellars puts it, 
‘the result is much the same.’’ Sir Julian’s terms are for the 
most part useful synonyms. And I sympathize strongly with his 
comment, ‘‘The existence of evolutionary process (and evolution- 
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ary Humanism) makes it necessary to think in rather different 
terms from the usual static concepts,’’ and also with his emphasis 
on time. After all, I was brought up-to-date in metaphysics by 
Dewey, Whitehead, and other emergent evolutionists like Mr. 
Sellars. For in this century metaphysics has been making rapid 
progress. 

Only the stalwart Mr. Otto here challenges Mr. Lamont’s 
whole enterprise. ‘‘ Naturalistic Humanists are not primarily con- 
cerned to arrive at a concept of ultimate reality but at a realistic- 
idealistic program of individual and community living.’’ He 
quotes Russell, who in his day has spent quite a little time on 
metaphysics, and on who was right and who wrong: ‘‘We are 
in deadly peril. In comparison, all other questions are insig- 
nificant.’” But even if we ought today really to drop every 
pursuit and interest save the prevention of war, metaphysics can 
stiil enter its claim. ‘‘A naturalistic Humanist may concentrate 
his effort upon relieving this madness by dealing constructively 
with its basic causes—without metaphysical directive,’’ judges Mr. 
Otto. But another equally impassioned and concerned thinker, 
Karl Popper, finds a ‘‘ basic cause’’ of our madness to lie in a false 
metaphysics: in the ‘‘historicism’’ based on a monistic universal 
determinism, which holds socialism to be the one correct and in- 
evitable economic system—or free enterprise. 

Even apart from the current lunacy, Mr. Otto has doubts about 
‘‘the very attempt to draw up ultimate irreducible categories of 
the universe.’’ He says: ‘‘It is impossible to confine even human 
nature in definitive categories; how much more so the nature of 
Nature!’’ To the claim for ultimate givenness, he asks, ‘‘Why not 
ask for the cause of causality? Is not this what David Hume was 
really up to? And John Stuart Mill?’’ One had thought that 
Hume asked not for the ‘‘cause’’ of causality, but for the cause 
of the idea of causality, perversely assuming that the cause of that 
idea would be evidence for its validity; and this confusion of logic 
with psychology on Hume’s part was responsible for his notable 
lack of success in clarifying the meaning of causality—or, if we 
are up-to-date, the way in which we actually use the term. And 
Mill was troubled, not about the cause but about the validity of 
causal relations. But it is hard to see that either Hume or Mill 
ever asked, why is it that we find constant or frequent conjunc- 
tion ?—that is, what is the cause of there being causal relations? 
or that there could be any answer to such a question, short of 
the unilluminating one, ‘‘It is the will of God.’’ This is Mr. 
Lamont’s point about the ultimacy and irreducibility of his meta- 
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physical traits of existence. Mr. Sellars seems more perceptive 
in saying, ‘‘I am glad to see Mr. Lamont takes causality to ree an 
objective category, and thus breaks with Hume.’’ 

Julian Huxley also appears to be a nominalist : ‘‘I don’t see why 
categories should be ‘irreducible ultimates.’ All that they can do 
is to provide a framework for one’s thinking. (In this I have 
the support of Professor A. J. Ayer).’’ In truth, Mr. Lamont’s 
conception of ‘‘the irreducible traits of existence as such’’ is rather 
too condensed. His following the tradition of calling them ‘‘cate- 
gories’’ is bound to confuse and mislead the nominalists, who will 
take them for mere predicates, mere ways of saying, a purely 
linguistic framework of thinking, as it seems to have misled Huxley 
and Otto. ‘‘Metaphysics,’’ Mr. Lamont holds, ‘‘seeks to identify 
those relatively few basic characteristics which are to be found 
throughout every field of factual knowledge, every existential 
subject-matter; it specifies those features of existence which are 
omnipresent.’’ He does not imply that he has drawn up ‘‘a final 
or complete metaphysical prospectus.’’ That is indeed impossible. 
For a pervasive trait only becomes metaphysically significant in 
the light of the problems presented by some theory or scheme of 
understanding that has neglected it. Hence with every thorough- 
going intellectual criticism of older organizations of knowledge, 
new pervasive traits are becoming the focus of attention. Mr. 
Otto is therefore quite right in denying that it is possible to 
‘*eonfine’’ the nature of Nature in ‘‘definitive’’ categories. Any 
group of metaphysical traits or ‘‘categories,’’ like Mr. Lamont’s, 
is thus a function of the state of culture and knowledge at the time. 

It might be added that certain of these traits or categories 
are polar in character, implying each other as complementary 
counterparts. These polar traits serve as the foundation of ulti- 
mate and irreducible metaphysical distinctions. Four sets out of 
Mr. Lamont’s twelve seem to be thus polar: Activity or Process 
(2), and Form or Structure (5), Huxley’s ‘‘organization’’; or 
his Potentiality (6), and Eventuation or Outcome (12), the fac- 
tors involved in Natural Teleology, which Huxley does not 
like; or his Necessity or Regularity (8), and Contingency or 
Chance (9); or his Individuality or Particularity (10), and Re- 
lation (11). Others of Mr. Lamont’s twelve do not imply a 
complementary trait: Dimension or Quantity (3), Quality (4), 
and Causality (7). Causality, incidentally, seems clearly to be 
one kind of Relation, worth singling out because of its importance 
in our science and practice. And in turn Necessity and Con- 
tingency seem to be two polar traits within the Relation of 
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Causality, two different kinds of causation, regular and chance 
(this throws light on the difficulties of Mr. Otto and Mr. Williams 
with objective Chance). 

Moreover, many non-polar or independent traits, though their 
occurrence is wider than the field of any single science, do not 
possess complete generality and find exemplification everywhere. 
Perhaps here might be placed Julian Huxley’s categories that 
apply ‘‘only in the later stages of evolution,’’ like Mind (which 
he perversely identifies with ‘‘awareness’’), though they are po- 
tential in the whole evolutionary process; and perhaps even his 
Duty, Freedom, and Will. Having gone this far, we might admit 
certain of the categories Mr. Lamont rejects because they are not 
‘basic traits in the universe as a whole,’’ but are found in the 
universe only with man already in it, such as Truth, Good and 
Evil, and Beauty. And we might on this basis admit even the 
Divine, as a trait of that human world. Here Huxley’s emphasis 
on the evolutionary process seems sounder, and more in accord 
with the temporal concepts of present-day metaphysical analysis, 
than Mr. Lamont’s more static and ‘‘eternal’’ traits. Mr. 
Lamont seems in fact to fail to make any distinction between 
those traditional categories he rejects because there is no evidence 
for them, like Providence and First Cause, and those he rejects 
because they are found only in a universe containing human life, 
though they are there abundantly insistent. 

In general it seems that Mr. Lamont’s twelve categories could 
be clarified and illuminated by making the distinctions just sug- 
gested, above all by grouping the sets of polar traits together; 
and by introducing something of Julian Huxley’s temporalism. — 
The grouping, for example, would answer the questions of Otto 
and Huxley about the connection between Individuality and: Re- 
lation: they are clearly polar traits. There seems no evidence, 
however, that, as Huxley suggests, the universe actually is a unit 
in the sense of exhibiting a single pattern. 

On certain of his categories, Mr. Lamont’s lack of clarity has 
caused his commentators confusion. He is using ‘‘Substance’’ 
as the name for the totality of encountered subject-matter. Yet 
he unduly limits its scope by calling it ‘‘the whole of material 
existence,’’ and thus leads Huxley to suggest: ‘‘Don’t you want 
a more embracing basis for existence which would include mental 
as well as material possibilities?’’ Doubtless Mr. Lamont intends 
to cover these by ‘‘the infinitely varied manifestations and modes 
of matter and energy.’’ But then, under Dimension, he goes on 
to add, ‘‘ All varieties of Substance are either particles or a com- 
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bination of particles.’’ This seems to be mere antiquated science, 
to say nothing of its metaphysical inadequacy. Huxley is clearly 
right in his objection. It would be better to say, Substance is 
Activity and Process, and to reserve Matter for one of the factors 
distinguishable in Substance, not to identify the whole of Sub- 
stance with Matter. Perhaps Mr. Lamont has been seduced by 
Santayana into adopting an old-fashioned notion of Substance. 
All metaphysical distinctions are made within Substance, taken 
as total subject-matter. But this of course gives no warrant for 
strangely inferring, as does Mr. Otto, that Substance means, ‘‘an. 
infinite all-constituting Thing in Itself.’’ 

Mr. Lamont hardly develops adequately his objective relativism 
as to Qualities. He is following Woodbridge—and Dewey—in 
taking secondary qualities as ‘‘objective’’ but relational, depend- 
ent on various structures, of sense-organs or other receptors like 
cameras. Grass has the quality of being green only when an 
undistorting light is present, and likewise only in the presence 
of some optical apparatus, like the eye or a photographic film. 
Mr. Williams’s Lockean objection does not seem illuminating. 
The quality red, on this view, is not a ‘‘sensation,’’ it is something 
sensed. It is not ‘‘subjective,’’ whatever that may mean, but 
is rather ‘‘relational.’’ And it is not ‘‘in the mind,’’ but in the 
rose sensed, when that rose is related to an eye and a brain in 
the way Mr. Williams rightly describes. Mr. Williams seems not 
to be familiar with objective relativism. It is a pity; familiarity 
would make his views much more sympathetic to Mr. Lamont’s. 

Mr. Lamont embraces the Aristotelian conceptions of natural 
necessity as hypothetical, as an affair of necessary conditions, of 
if-then regularities, as does Mr. Sellars; and also of objective 
chance as ‘‘the intersections of independent causal sequences.’’ 
If Necessity and Chance were seen clearly to be a polar distinction 
within Causality, that is, as two kinds of causation, that exhibiting 
a regular and predictable pattern, and that exhibiting no pattern, 
the difficulty of Mr. Otto and the careful argument of Mr. Wil- 
liams would be clarified. Mr. Otto says: ‘‘The idea will not stand 
examination. For if the independent sequences are conceded to 
be causal, is it consistent to regard the intercrossing of the se- 
quences as accidental?’’ It is, for that is precisely what we 
mean by ‘‘accident,’’ ‘‘contingency,’’ or ‘‘chance’’: an individual 
event which exemplifies no regular pattern. All events are caused, 
but some are caused ‘‘by chance.’’ A car proceeds down a road 
at a hundred miles an hour, and collides with another. That is 
not chance, but an instance of a regular causal relation between 
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speed and disaster. But if I am driving sedately and am struck 
by the speeding car, that is a case of chance. To be sure, if I had 
seen the other car in time, I could have avoided the collision. 
That is freedom, dependent on an if-then sequence, on a hypo- 
thetically necessary regular causal relation. 

Mr. Lamont, I judge, is clear on Chance, Contingency, and 
Accident. He confesses himself, with reason, dissatisfied with 
his statement of the relation of such Contingency to human 
freedom. Nor are the commentators in a much better case. Mr. 
Otto is for freedom as skill, but he does not elucidate it. Nor 
does Huxley. Mr. Sellars has a well-worked-out view of different 
emergent levels of causality, in which the freedom of human de- 
cision is ‘‘a very high level of causality’? involving judgment; 
but he too does not here explain. Mr. Williams, as an old- 
fashioned determinist, is clearest of all. For him, Preference plus 
Power make Freedom. If a man is caused to prefer A, ‘‘by 
inexorable push-of-energy causation,’’ and if he is also caused to 
have the power to do it, he is then caused to be free to choose 
and perform his act. ‘‘His preference, choice, and overt voluntary 
action are all free when they have the results at which they aim. 
Whether or not they are caused is irrelevant to their freedom. 
In fact, all are 100 per cent causally predetermined. Whether 
or not they are free depends upon their results.’’ In other words, 
freedom is for Mr. Williams the power to do without obstacle 
what we are caused to want to do. This is one of the great his- 
toric and living conceptions of human freedom. 

But Mr. Williams seems to take all causation as ‘‘inexorable 
push-of-energy causation’’ exclusively, operating within a mono- 
lithic, monistic scheme of determining mechanical causes. The 
meeting of the Titanic with the iceberg was 100 per cent pre- 
determined, an ‘‘accident’’ only because nobody foresaw or in- 
tended it. ‘‘The 1500 passengers’ beliefs that they would reach 
New York were false from the start’’ (emphasis mine), false indeed 
from what the first creation wrote. On this view it is a little hard 
to understand what Mr. Williams means in saying, ‘‘What ac- 
counts for novelty is ‘one energy structure producing another.’ 
The new one often has new qualities.’’ Surely the ‘‘new’’ quali- 
ties must be then all predetermined ‘‘from the start.’’ Or: ‘‘Re- 
sults of indirect evolutionary causation.can even be superior to 
their causes in freedom and creativity.’’ What can ‘‘creativity”’ 
mean here? 

On a pluralistic view of causation, ‘‘universal causal determin- 
ism’’ does not mean a single monolithic ‘‘inexorable’’ system fore- 
ordained ‘‘from the start.’’ It means rather that every event is 
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determined by specific causes. Since causal necessity is hypo- 
thetical, not simple, like logical necessity, those particular causes 
are necessary if that event is to occur. But there is no ‘‘in- 
exorable necessity’’ that it should occur. Other factors may 
impinge upon it, and prevent or modify it; and there is no neces- 
sary law or regularity of their impingement. The impingements 
are Chance or Contingent causes. And not all causes are ex- 
elusively ‘‘push-of-energy’’ events, though all may well involve 
the expenditure of energy. In human life, many causes are 
foreseeings of the future consequences, natural structures under- 
stood—what Mr. Sellars calls ‘‘judgments.’’ Such foreseeings can 
enter in to impinge upon and modify other causal series; for 
causation being thus pluralistic, it is always possible in any par- 
ticular case to add new determinations. The paths of the Titanic 
and the iceberg may have been ‘‘predetermined’’ to meet. But if 
the captain and crew had been more alert, there need have been 
no collision. Woodbridge used to tell of a locomotive engineer 
who remarked to him: ‘‘In my time I have foreseen and avoided 
many inevitable accidents.’’ However it may stand with God, 
whose foreordination seems to be lurking in Mr. Williams’s back- 
ground—his brand of universal monistic determinism can be easily 
shown to be a theological rather than a scientific or a human 
assumption—that is the way causal determinism is encountered in 
human experience. 

It may of course be argued that whether and how far we shall 
know in any particular case is antecedently ‘‘predetermined from 
the start,’’ by ‘‘inexorable push-of-energy causation.’’ But then 
all bets are off: our very assumption of universal causation becomes 
the result of glands or repressions, not of evidence at all. Every 
metaphysical principle, like the principles of all the sciences, pre- 
supposes the freedom to know, as does all intelligent living. 

Mr. Lamont’s courageous attempt to set forth ‘‘the ultimates 
of existence’’ belongs to the elucidation of the metaphysical po- 
sition that has come to be known as ‘‘naturalistic.’’ In my judg- 
ment, ‘‘Humanism’’ would be less confusing a term if it were 
restricted to meaning a scheme of values and a program of living. 
Naturalism does not entail an exclusive devotion to that scheme: 
consider Spinoza, or Santayana. And a humanistic program does 
not demand ultimate clarity on the issues of naturalistic meta- 
physics: surely, and fortunately, Russell and Otto are right. We 
should be in a very bad way indeed did we all have to become 
sound naturalistic metaphysicians before we could hope to re- 
nounce war and the policies that cause it. 
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We can be thankful that Mr. Lamont is both a Humanist and 
a metaphysician. On both themes he has much of value to say. 
And his contention that the Humanist program can be clarified 
by the criticism afforded by a sound metaphysics is most per- 
suasive. The most influential ‘‘realistic-idealistic program of com- 
munity living’’ in our world today would be more ‘‘realistic,’’ 
and less dangerous to the rest of us, if it heeded his metaphysical 
principle: ‘‘Humanism never loads the dice by reading the 
actualization of its ideals into the stars, the drift of history, or a 
Divine Mind that underwrites the future.’’ In my blindness I 
have usually found Mr. Lamont’s naturalistic metaphysics wise 
and scund. His politics have often seemed to my prejudices more 
questionable, and I could only wish he would always exhibit the 
same tough-mindedness in them of which he rightly boasts in 
metaphysics. 

What his metaphysical categories demand is not more firm- 
heartedness, but more precision, more careful analysis—like the 
ideas of his critics. Yet it is just in the nuances, in their closer 
approximation to contemporary thought and knowledge, that the 
statement of these ‘‘eternal’’ traits of what is, assumes relevance 
to human problems, and lends itself to a progressive and cumu- 
lative criticism and clarification. Even in the rather vague and 


imprecise, because overcondensed, formulation here given, they 
can set our thinking off from past errors and onesidednesses, and 


serve to unite us in a program of further metaphysical analysis and 
inquiry. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





VII. A BRIEF REJOINDER 


Apart from semantic ‘problems, the most controversial issue 
arising in this Symposium is whether Necessity or Determinism 
reigns supreme throughout the universe or whether there is room 
for objective Contingency or Chance. Professor Randall has ably 
answered the arguments of Professors Otto and Williams on this 
question; and has fortified my own position by showing that 
Contingency and Necessity imply each other as fundamental polar 
traits within the realm of Causality. I shall only add that the 
claim that Necessity is all-embracing seems to me another example 
of reductionism in philosophy. A Humanist metaphysics gains 
strength by recognizing that both Contingency and Necessity have 
their place in the nature of things and that neither can ever 
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swallow up the other. The existence of Contingency, moreover, 
provides a metaphysical opening for the continual emergence of 
novelty; and for human freedom of choice, conditioned but not 
determined by the past. 

I find very helpful Professor Randall’s suggestion that certain 
of my categories be grouped together as polar traits. He will 
perhaps agree that at least one other pair should be added, namely, 
Unity or Oneness, meaning that every existent possesses some 
degree of unity; and Plurality or Manyness, meaning that every 
existent is a synthesis of various elements or enters into plural 
relationships. This analysis indicates an empirically grounded 
solution to the problem of the One and the Many, with both cate- 
gories applying to every existing entity (as Professor Randall 
himself pointed out in a recent lecture). 

As for Sir Julian Huxley’s comments, time as duration I have 
included under Dimension; but duration may be so important that 
it qualifies in itself as a separate category. Time also has a place 
in the metaphysical categories in Aristotle’s sense of all existents 
possessing temporal determination. I would combine temporal 
determination and spatial determination under the category of 
Location, meaning that every entity has a definite position in space 
and time, or space-time. 

Coming to Sir Julian’s semantic criticisms, I suggest the word 
Possibility as a more apt synonym for Potentiality than Power; and 
Distinctiveness as a better synonym for Individuality than Par- 
ticularity. Without dropping the category Form, we might well 
substitute Organization as a synonym for Pattern; and this change 
would, I judge, also please Professor Sellars. 

Both Sir Julian and Professor Randall criticize my definition 
of Substance as an over-all term for matter and energy in their 
infinitely varied manifestations. They are of the opinion that 
Substance should be of even wider scope, ‘‘the totality of encoun- 
tered subject-matter,’’ as Professor Randall puts it. However, 
in the introduction to my twelve categories I state that I am 
trying to identify the irreducible traits of existence as such; and 
thereby I designate existence (without making it one of the cate- 
gories) as the total subject-matter. To give the term Substance 
the same meaning would seem redundant to me. 

Professor Randall also wants to identify Substance with 
Activity or Process. But I am not sure that we should thus give 
Activity priority over matter, since Activity must always be the 
activity of something that objectively exists, whether defined in 
terms of matter, particles, or something else. However, to avoid 
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a partly semantic controversy unnecessary for our metaphysical 
analysis, I am willing to say under Dimension (which might be 
better termed Quantity) simply that ‘‘ All varieties of Substance 
possess Dimension .. . ,’’ thus omitting the description of Sub- 
stance as ‘‘particles or combinations of particles.’’ 

This Metaphysics Symposium has, I think, greatly clarified the 
central ontological principles that must stand at the base of any 
adequate Humanist or naturalist philosophy. And it is my hope 
that the discussion will stimulate further analysis and debate in 
the great enterprise of metaphysics. 


Coruiss LAMONT 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ON ANALYTIC-SYNTHETIC TRUTHS—A METHODOLOGICAL COMMENT 


HE search for a criterion which would enable philosophers to 
distinguish between an analytic statement and a synthetic 
statement has been admittedly a current major pre-occupation. Dif- 
ferences of opinion have figured in so many attempts to provide 
for this criterion, and the problem has so apparently taken the 
character of a philosophical problem with a distinctive metaphysi- 


cal flavor, that there seems to be no method by which agreement is 
possible. 

Frank B. Ebersole, in an article in this JourRNAL,! stated that 
‘‘The problem of finding a criterion or test of ‘analyticity’ is not 
at all the sort of thing which philosophers have thought it to be, 
and the search for such a criterion is a hopeless hunt.’’? This 
thought could have been a very good point of departure; but 
Ebersole failed to demonstrate the hopeless nature of the problem, 
and instead committed exactly the same fault as he vehemently 
criticized. He pointed out that ‘‘introducing a battery of technical 
terms and defining their systematic relationships’’* is not a way of 
getting clear about the subject; yet, in trying to make himself clear, 
he has made a peculiar use of ‘‘statement’’ and ‘‘sentences’’ which 
I am sure is beyond the ordinary man’s usage. 

But I should like to develop this paper independently of what 
Ebersole pointed out. I am in complete agreement with him when 
he calls attention to the fact that the problem of the search for a 

1**QOn Certain Confusions in the Analytic-Synthetic Distinction,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. LITI (August 2, 1956), pp. 485-494. 


2 Ibid., p. 485. 
8 Ibid., p. 485. 
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criterion of analyticity is an insoluble problem, but only so long as 
the method for deciding which criterion is to be accepted remains 
unsettled and so long as the untenable assumption which underlies 
the whole issue is not altogether annihilated. 

What the consequences may be, epistemological or otherwise, of 
the possibility of making a distinction between a statement * which 
is analytic or analytically true and a statement which is synthetic 
or synthetically true is not of much importance at this level. The 
basic issue, to my mind, is still methodological. A decision must 
initially be made as to the manner in which we should test any 
criterion offered. 

Undoubtedly, there are various criteria offered by means of 
which one can judge whether a statement is analytic or synthetic. 
But it is to be observed that none so far has satisfied the critics; 
and it is obvious that this dissatisfaction cannot be avoided due to 
the manner in which a proffered criterion is ultimately tested. 


Consider, for instance, the following statement which is con- 
sidered analytic: 


“‘Bachelors are unmarried men.”’ 


This is said to be analytic on the ground that it reduces to a tautol- 
ogy the moment substitution of synonyms for synonyms is effected. 
In other words, the statement ultimately reduces to: 


‘Bachelors are bachelors,’’ or to 
‘‘Unmarried men are unmarried men.’’ 


And both of the foregoing reduction statements are said to be true 
in the tautological sense ; whereas the statement 


‘“‘This table is brown’’ 


does not reduce to a tautology because not all tables are brown. 

Another familiar criterion has been offered in which a distinc- 
tion is made on the basis of the manner in which the truth-values 
of statements are determined. It has been traditionally held that 
an analytic statement is true without our having to consult empiri- 
cal facts or to adduce empirical evidence in order to establish its 
truth or falsity, while a synthetic statement would require consulta- 
tion with empirical facts. 


4I shall not here use the distinction between a statement and a sentence 
as pointed out by Ebersole, for it seems to me that the distinction he wants 
made does not escape the so-called problem of analyticity since the problem 
will still be there even if we use ‘‘statement’’ consistently instead of ‘‘sen- 
tence’’ as he seems to use it. 
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But it is to be noted that none of these criteria is satisfactory. 
Somehow the critics manage to find cases in the ordinary language 
where the criterion does not apply, and on this ground the criterion 
is said to be inadequate. For instance, with respect to the criterion 
which holds that a statement is analytic if it reduces to a tautology, 
one can always bring out a sample statement which may be analytic 
in one context, but synthetic in another context. The statement 


‘* All men are animals,’’ 


according to Ebersole, may be analytic in one sense, that is from 
the point of view of a physiologist constructing ‘‘an argument in 
a book aimed to bring greater formal order into his science.’’ 
Whereas if the same statement is made by a Victorian maiden, it 
may be synthetic. 

Similarly, the statement 


‘*Boys will always be boys,’’ 


if uttered by a mother who looks at her young boy with amusement, 
is a synthetic statement in that context. But from another point of 
view this is a sample of a tautological proposition, formulable in 
terms of ‘‘(z)(Pz>Pz).”’ 

Does this consideration therefore demonstrate that the criterion 
of analyticity is inadequate, in the sense that there are some state- 
ments (S) which can be classified in both categories or which cannot 
be classified at all? 

If the answer to this is in the affirmative, which seems to me 
implicit in the current literature on the subject, then the presump- 
tion involved in the issue is obvious, and that is: a criterion 1s ac- 
ceptable if it is adequate, in the sense that there will never be any 
undecidable case that one can find in the ordinary language, or 
that there will be no case in which a statement is classifiable in both 
categories. 

But if we consider the nature of the ordinary language, against 
which the criterion is tested, I do not think that this requirement 
of adequacy can ever be satisfied for the simple reason that in the 
ordinary language there are varying, if not conflicting, contexts 
in which a statement is used. A statement P may mean Q in one 
context or it may mean R or S or T in another context. It is this 
fluid and unsystematic character of the ordinary language which 
we have to recognize and admit in our search for the criterion of 
analyticity. 

If the criterion of analyticity is to be taken as a generalization 
over the use or behavior of statements in the ordinary language, 
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then there is every reason to believe that there will be cases in 
which the generalization will not hold. And to expect that the 
generalization will hold in every conceivable case is to make the 
wrong presumption that the natural language is itself systematic 
and behaves in accordance with a certain order. Evidences against 
this presumption of order in the natural language are easy to find. 

If, on the other hand, the criterion of analyticity is to be taken 
as a rule that will be made to fit the scheme of a formalized lan- 
guage, then I do not think it is significant to quarrel about its 
adequacy until we are clear as to what formal language we are con- 
structing. Furthermore, I do not think the philosophers of lan- 
guage are clear as to what purposes the criterion of analyticity 
would serve. 

ARMANDO FL. BonrFacio 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
DILIMAN, QUEZON CITY 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Dominant Themes of Modern Philosophy; a History. GrorcE Boas. 
New York: The Ronald Press [1957]. x, 660 pp. $6.75. 
Every age and every culture has its own history of philosophy 

which is selected from its reading of the past to explain the origin 
and development of current intellectual interests. We flatter our- 
selves on the novelty and inventiveness of our own genius by seeing 
those whom we choose to see as predecessors as bumbling misguided 
fools who committed errors which we, with our superior knowledge, 
have corrected. We look for heroic figures of the past to serve as 
torch-bearers for our own brilliant ideas, thus avoiding the danger- 
ous burden of complete originality and providing ourselves with 
useful allies to support our ideas. 

By and large, we in the English-speaking world have accepted a 
history of modern philosophy worked out by the German philoso- 
phers of the early nineteenth century to justify their philosophy. 
Rather uncritically, we have accepted their selection of the heroes 
and villains of the drama, their selection of the issues and the 
parties to the dispute, and of the texts which are central. Where 
we have tended to deviate is in emphasizing more than the German 
historians did the achievement, the originality, and the genius 
of the trio of Anglo-Hibernian thinkers—Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume, and in de-emphasizing the counter-school of Continental 
rationalists—Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. Finally, we have 
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elevated Hume into the position of the most original genius be- 
fore our day, and demoted Descartes into that of a sad fool, lost 
and hopelessly confused in his own misusages of ‘‘English’’ gram- 
mar. Hume has become our Aristotle, the master of them that 
know; and we have grafted on to the German histories of philoso- 
phy, from Kuno Fischer’s to Windelband’s, a ‘‘rediscovered’’ Hume 
and an ‘‘exposed’’ Descartes. 

Professor Boas tries to lead us away from our rigid acceptance 
of our historical mythology by showing us a rich, extremely rich, 
canvas, portraying the ‘‘dominant themes of modern philosophy.’’ 
One may disagree with the author about whether some themes are 
omitted that should have been included and some included that 
should have been omitted, but one cannot seriously dispute the fact 
that a great deal of important, interesting, and suggestive material 
indicating the development of many of the basic ideas of philosophy 
has been set forth. Although the book deals with a very large 
number of authors and ideas, many of whom and of which may well 
be new to most readers, it gives an over-all picture of how certain 
major epistemological, metaphysical, ethical, and aesthetic prob- 
lems and theories have developed from the Renaissance up to the 
mid-twentieth century. Professor Boas concentrates, for the most 
part, on philosophical theories presented between 1500 and 1800. 
He devotes about three fourths of his book to this period on the 
grounds that we know much about the relatively recent develop- 
ments in philosophy, and have forgotten or never known many of 
the significant figures and themes of earlier times. Enough is 
sketched out about philosophical issues and thinkers in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries so that we can see some of the main 
lines that connect them with the past. 

With a book that covers so much, and deals with so many 
thinkers who deserve more consideration than they usually receive, 
it is hard to determine where to begin one’s evaluation. A natural 
starting place is at the beginning. Here one finds that Boas, unlike 
so many who have dealt with and are dealing with the rise of 
modern philosophy, commences neither with Francis Bacon nor René 
Descartes. Instead, in the first two chapters, he discusses several 
of the leading Italian philosophers and scientists who began the 
series of significant changes that were to result in the forming of 
the ‘‘modern mind.’’ A further novel step in his presentation is 
his discussion of the emergence of seventeenth-century philosophy, 
which includes a chapter on the sceptical tradition of Montaigne 
and his successors, a most influential movement, one far too often 
neglected in histories of philosophy. Thus, we are shown the start 
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of modern thought not solely as a sudden rejection of scholasti- 
cism but as the continuation and development of movements, ideas, 
and problems considered by earlier intellectuals, and debated by 
other schools which we have neglected. The novel contribution of 
a Descartes or a Bacon can be seen not juxtaposed to the views of 
thinkers of two centuries earlier, but rather, and more accurately, 
in conjunction with some of the dominant ideas, problems, and 
thinkers of the time. 

From beginning to end, Boas makes a very important contribu- 
tion by presenting aspects of the history of ideas that are usually 
neglected, and by showing us new or different connections between 
various thinkers. Not only are major secondary figures like Gas- 
sendi resurrected, but important movements like the English Pla- 
tonists and the French philosophers after Diderot (most of whom 
are usually totally ignored, or treated as if they were not really 
philosophers) are also traced in much detail. 

With regard to some of our major figures, Boas enables us to 
see them in a new light by considering them as belonging to schools 
or groups or having influences that we do not normally recognize. 
Thus, for example, Leibniz is treated not as a continuation of a 
continental rationalist tradition running from Descartes to Leibniz, 
but as the culmination of a somewhat mystical movement develop- 
ing through Paracelsus and Jacob Boehme. The perplexing Bishop 
Berkeley who wrote both the Principles of Human Knowledge and 
Siris is seen not as one philosopher, but as two, one falling in the 
tradition of British empiricism, the other in the tradition of Eng- 
lish Platonism. And Rousseau, usually treated as a ‘‘literary”’ 
philosopher, is portrayed as an important philosophical link be- 
tween the Enlightenment and the 19th-century romanticism and 
anti-intellectualism. 

Throughout the entire book, no matter what subject Boas treats, 
from Renaissance philosophies to pragmatism and existentialism, 
one finds incisive comments, both about the authors and problems 
under consideration, and about the philosophers’ quest in general. 
And, although Boas says in his preface, ‘‘Furthermore, I am not 
quarreling with the ideas that are presented here, but trying to 
understand and to set them down in such a fashion that the reader 
will sympathize with them,’’ he often, happily, makes careful 
critical comments and analyses of the theories he deals with, as in 
his discussion of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. Often these com- 
ments make us see sharply some of the hidden and unsubstantiated 
premises that we did not realize were there. 

One could say much, very much, about the positive merits of this 
book in setting forth suggestive, provocative ideas, patterns of 
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thought, connections between thinkers, and clear-cut comments on 
their work. But, in a work of this size and scope, there is bound to 
be some area for negative criticism. So many topics are treated, 
and on almost every one more could and, perhaps, should be said. 
Every reader will feel, no doubt, from his own perspective, that 
some important figures and movements have been left out, some im- 
portant connections not indicated, and some thinkers misinterpreted. 

From my own outlook, I feel that though Boas has given more 
attention and space to the French sceptics from Montaigne to 
Bayle than almost any other writer on these matters, he ought to 
have said still more. He presents the various figures in this 
movement separately, including Montaigne, Charron, and La 
Mothe Le Vayer in one chapter, in another Gassendi, Pascal, and 
Huet (all as the anti-Cartesians), and in another Bayle as the 
start of the philosophes. In breaking up these figures, I feel Boas 
fails to indicate (a) that there was a continuous movement of Cath- 
olic sceptics, (b) that this movement had far-reaching influences 
on other thinkers and movements in the seventeenth century, and 
(c) that Pierre Bayle is a rather unique figure in terms of this 
movement, because he was the only Protestant sceptic. The role 
the sceptics play in the French Counter-Reformation, their impact 
on Jesuit thinkers like René Rapin (who is omitted), and on 
Leibniz (whose French background is omitted), the problems they 
pose both for their opponents, like Descartes and Malebranche, 
and for their Catholic allies are not treated. The role of sceptics 
like Simon Foucher (who is not mentioned) and Pierre Bayle in 
undermining central claims of the rationalists, like the ontologi- 
cal distinction of primary and secondary qualities, is ignored. 
(And Boas follows the tradition of making Berkeley the innovator 
on this matter, neglecting the controversy over this issue between 
Foucher and the late Cartesians like Rohault, Desgabets, and 
Régis, and the presentation of the question which was probably 
Berkeley’s source in Bayle’s article on Pyrrho.) The problem of 
the relation of faith and sceptical epistemology is, I feel, not ade- 
quately treated. Boas, unlike most writers on the subject, presents 
Montaigne, Charron, La Mothe Le Vayer, and Huet as, in some 
sense, good Catholics. He does not, however, try to defend this 
interpretation against the counter-view, so prevalent in the seven- 
teenth century and in the twentieth, that the sceptical thinkers were 
secret atheists trying to undermine the Church. If these thinkers 
are analyzed in terms of their contribution to the religious and 
theological controversies of their time, I believe one can be in a 
firm position to assess the extent of their orthodoxy, and the relation 
of their philosophy and their professed religion. 
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With regard to the treatment of Pierre Bayle, I feel that to place 
him at the beginning of the movement of the philosophes is to 
commit an injustice, for this neglects his seventeenth-century side, 
the extent to which he represents the culmination of the sceptical 
tradition, ‘‘the master of them that doubt,’’ and the role he played 
in destroying confidence in the metaphysical and epistemological 
theories of the time. Bayle’s place in the disputes among the 
French Protestant theologians of the time, his avowed fideism and 
anti-rationalism, are ignored, thereby neglecting what in its time 
was perhaps the most influential or pernicious side to his contribu- 
tion, the side that led to such counter-attacks as the Theodicy of 
Leibniz. (By putting Leibniz in the chapter before Bayle, the 
historical influence of the latter on the former is lost.) Also, 
Bayle’s influence on Berkeley and Hume is not mentioned. 

Similarly, I feel that Boas has done too little with Hume and has 
given us, by-and-large, simply the traditional picture of Hume, as 
the last member of the trinity of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. It 
is, I believe, highly questionable whether Hume ever read Berkeley, 
or derived any views from him. To see Hume as solely ‘‘the 
culmination of the so-called empirical tradition, according to which 
experience is whatever we perceive’ (p. 229), is to neglect the 
whole theory of natural beliefs. For, especially in Part IV, Book 
I, of the Treatise of Human Nature and in the Dialogues concern- 
ing Natural Religion, Hume advanced his contention that our world 
is peopled not only with the impressions we perceive, but also the 
objects which we naturally believe in, like external bodies, minds, 
and God. These natural beliefs may be unjustifiable, but they are 
also unavoidable. To omit this side of Hume is, I feel, to ignore 
one of his main contributions, and to fail to see that his scepticism 
goes well beyond that of a normal positivist to a recognition of the 
fundamentally irrational and contradictory nature of the natural 
beliefs which lie at the base of all our thinking. In developing 
this theory Hume presents a view that falls outside the limits of the 
traditional picture of the ‘‘end man’’ of the British empiricist trio. 

Every reader is bound to find some part of Boas’ vast canvas 
with which he disagrees. But also, and this is far more important, 
each reader will gain much new insight and information about the 
‘‘dominant themes of modern philosophy’’ and how they led to 
some of our present views. One can hope that Boas’ book will 
provide a much-needed antidote to our overlong reliance on the 
nineteenth century’s picture, or myth, of how it all began. 


Ricuarp H. Popkin 
State UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, 
Iowa CITY 
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Nature and Historical Experience: Essays in Naturalism and in the 
Theory of History. JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jk. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1958. viii, 326 pp. $5.50. 


This volume is divided into two parts, the first of which develops 
a philosophy of history, the second a naturalistic metaphysics. But 
the second grows out of the first, in that Randall’s fundamental 
thesis is that experience is historical. In other words, instead of 
avoiding the implications of time’s reality, he accepts the temporal 
dimension of all experience as fundamental. This seems to me to 
be one of the most rewarding of starting points and, though parts 
of it have been anticipated in recent times by Lovejoy, Dewey, 
Bergson, and Whitehead, no one to the best of my knowledge has 
elaborated it so fully, with the exception of Whitehead. 

But Randall’s temporalism is neither that of Whitehead nor of 
Bergson. He has avoided the temptation to erect something called 
History into an all-enveloping process. Instead of History, we have 
histories, sheaves of experience of varying inclusiveness. Among 
these is, as might have been expected from the author’s past, the 
history of ideas and, though the doctrine known as naturalism has 
perhaps been often associated with the assumption that ideas are 
uniquely inefficacious in changing the world, Randall is not only 
willing to grant their importance and causal efficacy, but emphatic in 
asserting it. He also sees that one of the most important tasks of 
philosophy is the criticism of basic assumptions and the detection of 
unsuspected problems. ‘‘The problems,’’ he says (p. 7), ‘‘of one 
age are irrelevant to those of another. But the fact that problems 
must be faced does not vary.’’ The problems to be faced arise in 
the present, though they may grow out of the past. In short, what 
we have to decide today may be determined by what we did yester- 
day, but yesterday’s deeds do not determine what decisions we shall 
make today. One of the consequénces of this type of historicism is 
the acceptance of chance or, if the term be more suitable, of an open 
future. It might seem as if anyone would be capable of seeing the 
point of this, since it is one of the most impressive features of our 
daily life. Dozens of proverbs and epigrams have been based on 
man’s inability to know what tomorrow will bring forth together 
with the necessity of our acting as if we did know. Yet few philoso- 
phers have made anything of it. It is only by granting the reality 
of thought as something which cannot be explained away that the 
collision between events and the need for managing them can be 
made intelligible. The past, as Randall says (p. 90), sets ‘‘limits 
to or ‘determines’ ’’ what men can do with the materials which it 
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bequeaths to us ; ‘‘ what those limits actually are cannot be discovered 
until men try to do something with them.’’ Thus the past is not 
recreated by the present, as it seems to be in philosophies of history 
such as that of Croce; it is there and nothing that we can do about 
it will change it. But the understanding of the past is revised from 
day to day as historians, trying to solve the problems of the present 
through the lessons of the past, select from it elements which they 
believe are analogous to the problems which confront them. 

Randall also sees clearly that if what men do is in part deter- 
mined by what they think, no two generations are ever going to have 
precisely the same problems. For once they act upon their thoughts 
—or decisions—they immediately modify the situation in which they 
live and, what is perhaps more important, in which their neighbors 
and children will have to live. This is naturalistic in the sense that 
for him thinking is not epiphenomenal nor is novelty created by 
some snpernatural being, whether that being be called an élan vital, 
an atto spirito, or God. I suppose that it might be argued that the 
possible varieties of ideas were finite and that consequently certain 
ideas would inevitably recur sooner or later. But if there is one 
absolute which the temporalist will cling to, it is the pastness of the 
past. Thus the verbal or other symbols of ideas may of course be 
used over and over again, just as there must be thousands of people 
who have been named John or George. But the recurrence of the 
name is no proof of the recurrence of the person named. And this, 
I might add on my own account, is why the history of ideas is not 
historical semantics. Yet the use over the centuries of certain 
verbal symbols, such as realism and idealism, pluralism and monism, 
has probably been more persuasive than any other one fact in in- 
ducing historians to believe in the existence of a perennial philoso- 
phy, something which from Randall’s point of view would be absurd. 
One might have perennial problems, but no perennial solutions. 

At this point one might have expected something on the curious 
situation in, which we find ourselves of having to utilize inherited 
ideas to clarify problems which the framers of such ideas did not 
see. To take one simple example of what I am thinking of, we 
speak a good bit today, as our forefathers did, of something called 
The People. Popular government, popular sovereignty, the voice 
of the people, government of, by, and for the people,’ vor populi vox 


1 For what it is worth, it may be useful to point out that this precise 
phrase, which we Americans think of as an invention of Lincoln’s, was spoken 
as early as 1830 by a Swiss judge named Schinz. See William Rappart, ‘‘ Les 
Etats-Unis et 1’Europe,’’ in Le Nouveau Monde et l’Europe (Rencontres Inter- 
nationales de Genéve), Neuchatel, 1955, p. 43, n. 
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Dei, all sound as if they meant the same thing by ‘‘people.’’ Yet 
surely no one seriously believes that Aristotle, Cicero, Alcuin, John 
Locke, Jefferson, Hamilton, and Lincoln, used the term univalently. 
The endowing of such general ideas with new significance is one of 
the features of intellectual history which makes the discussion of 
problems of reform so difficult. For like other symbols, words last 
longer than their meanings. ‘ Randall does indeed point out (p. 171) 
that ‘‘in the linguistic situation, the mechanism of language, words 
and sentences, does not reveal its power of operating, that is, the 
‘meaning’ those words convey, apart from a determinate situation 
of communication .... Meaning belongs not to the words and 
sentences taken by themselves, but to the sentences functioning in 
the complex cooperation that is the communicative situation, and 
that meaning alters if any of the other factors alter.’’ But unless 
one can show that the past is actually repeated in the present, there 
is always bound to be one factor which does alter. And if that is 
so, then the retention of meanings would seem to be impossible 
except by the rarest of coincidences. 

This may be why Randall does not hesitate to give us an inter- 
pretation of Aristotle which appears to at least one reader histori- 
cally unsound and artistically unwise. To attribute to Aristotle the 
notion that substance is the ‘‘cooperation of processes’’ exhibits 
more piety to a beloved teacher, Woodbridge, than critical exegesis 
of a text. It is true that one can find almost anything in Aristotle, 
but if there is one thing which is not temporal, it is whatever is 
meant by ousia. A glance at Bonitz’s Index would convince the 
most devout Aristotelian that the word was one of the most am- 
biguous in the corpus, but that nevertheless it always refers to 
something immutable. But I am not so much interested here in 
criticizing Randall as an exegete as I am in his thinking that he 
needs an ancient authority for a set of ideas which are largely his 
own. One might imagine that with his theory of ideas and their 
meanings, the one thing which he would avoid would be the re- 
course to authority other than contemporary. For the ‘‘situation’’ 
which gave rise to an ancient authority’s problems could not be 
identical with that which gives rise to our problems. I am not 
objecting to a theory of substances as a cooperation of processes at 
all; on the contrary, I find it an illuminating phrase and its logical 
consequences probably true. I am merely saying that the theory, 
according to Randall’s own point of view, needs no ancient authority 
to bolster it and furthermore cannot find one. What has happened 
here, aside from the expression of commendable modesty, is what 
happened in Royce’s Problem of Christianity, where St. Paul’s Be- 
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loved Community turned into The Absolute. This is, to use an 
honored cliché, putting new wine into old bottles with a vengeance. 
It may be a useful device for reinvigorating dead philosophies. It 
may also give one a comfortable sense of belonging to a great tradi- 
tion. But then if one is going to follow this road, one should hardly 
find fault with any interpretation of a by-gone philosophy so long as 
it is consistent. 

Aside from this one can read the metaphysical portions of this 
book with the greatest sympathy. This is not the place to attempt 
to boil down a doctrine which is already presented in a highly con- 
densed form. But there are at least two or three conclusions of 
Randall’s which should be indicated in the hope that they will evoke 
further discussion. They are, amongst others, (1) that ‘‘existence 
is always plural and determinate’’ (p. 130) and that ‘‘we can say 
nothing valid about ‘the Universe’ as a whole or a totality’’; (2) 
that ‘‘when we make a contrast between ‘Reality’ and ‘ Appearance’ 
we are making a distinction of value and importance, not one of 
existence’ (p. 131); (3) that ‘‘experience’’ must be interpreted 
more broadly than as a name for cognition alone, if it is to be used 
in building a metaphysics (p. 1385); (4) that though Nature is 
‘‘radically and ineradicably manifold,’’ it can become unified in 
human vision (p. 195); (5) such vision may express itself in myths, 
myths of creation (p. 203), eschatological myths, and metaphysical 
myths (p. 262) ; and (6) the acceptance of the psychological theory 
of ‘‘transactions’’ which makes perception a function of two vari- 
ables, the perceiver and the perceived (p. 280), and not merely an 
impression made upon an inert psychophysical organism. I have 
jumped about a good bit in jotting down these points and have not 
attempted to indicate the arguments which support them. But 
each, even when stated baldly, is worth a book in itself and might 
well serve as a topic for the Philosophical Association’s annual 
meetings. It would at least be a relief from the sterile logic-chop- 
ping which seems to have hypnotized our colleagues. I do not pre- 
tend to dogmatize about the relative importance of philosophic 
problems, for nothing would be more sterile than forcing people into 
satisfying interests which they do not feel. But after following 
philosophie fads in this country for now forty years, one finds it 
refreshing to come upon a point of view which would at a minimum 
introduce a bit of novelty into our meetings. If there is a special 
weakness in this volume, due perhaps to its being on the whole a 
collection of papers written for special occasions which are now 
past, it is the impossibility in which the author found himself of 
expanding his argument to defend his theses. He has probably 
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crammed too much matter into too little space. But that is simply 
another reason for the book’s becoming a center from which further 
discussion might follow.” 


GEORGE Boas 
BALDWIN, MARYLAND 





Semantics and Necessary Truth; an Inquiry into the Foundations 
of Analytic Philosophy. ARTHUR Pap. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1958. xii, 456 pp. $6.75. 


Mr. Pap practices ‘‘analytical philosophy’’ in a polemical 
spirit. He is often engaged in convicting writers who do not use 
words in the same way as he does either of uttering platitudes dis- 
guised as significant statements or of contradicting themselves. 
(Note as a sample his treatment of C. I. Lewis, pp. 94 ff.) Since 
sometimes he himself admits (p. 254) that his ‘‘ purpose was merely 
to construct a tu quoque argument,’’ it is difficult to tell when he is 
seriously maintaining a position himself. 

While his book might have served as a needed corrective to the 
excesses of logical empiricism, of conventionalism, of formalism (cf. 
Rosser’s ‘‘in logic, where we are not concerned with meanings’’), 
and may yet be made to serve this purpose, it raises so many ques- 
tions by its own excesses that its value may be obscured. Neverthe- 
less there are many good things in it. The historical section is 
comparatively brief, but it is a welcome addition to contemporary 
studies of meaning and necessity. As history it sometimes reads 
rather strangely (‘‘Hume might have comforted himself by noting 
that his adversary Kant was in no better position’’—p. 84), but 
his comparison of Hume and Kant is enlightening. It is helpful 
to bring the distinction between the contexts of discovery and of 
proof to bear on Kant’s view of the constructive nature of 
mathematics. 

Mr. Pap’s point of view is semantic, not formal. He is deal- 
ing with the use of words in their ‘‘ordinary’’ meaning, and is 
not concerned with ideal languages precisely characterized, except 
by way of criticism. His two chief appeals are to the phenomeno- 
logical, ostensively identified, and to intuitive insight into necessary 
connection. Accordingly, he makes extensive use of ‘‘unanalyz- 
ability’’ as an absolute, and is thus enabled to exhibit as ‘‘neces- 


2May I add that the author speaks of two more volumes soon to be 
published in which these arguments may be more fully developed: The Role of 


Knowledge in the Western Religious Tradition and Aristotle: Philosopher of 
Discourse and Process. 
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sary’’ both ‘‘this is blue’’ (where ‘‘this’’ is a ‘‘standard object,’’ 
pointed at), and ‘‘the standard meter bar is exactly one meter in 
length’’ (pp. 294 ff.). It is a misleading use of language, ordi- 
nary or otherwise, to apply a standard to itself. The insistence 
on the necessity of these statements says no more than that ‘‘if 
this is blue, then this is blue’’ and, to use the mode of speech of 
Lewis Carroll’s professor, ‘‘The standard meter bar has the same 
length as anything that has the same length as it.”’ 

I have no wish to object to Mr. Pap’s insistence on the role of 
intuition considered as guiding research, a point which he some- 
times makes. But he wishes to do much more than that. He 
speaks repeatedly of ‘‘concepts pre-analytically understood,’’ and 
of ‘‘intuitive evidence’’: we know some things are so, and neces- 
sarily so, before the work of analysis begins. It seems to me that 
this can be true only pragmatically: it is a practical impossibility 
to doubt everything at once. Nevertheless, there is no statement 
whose necessity we can so certainly affirm that we can say: this we 
shall hold on to no matter what future investigation reveals. 
the words of Peirce, Mr. Pap is ‘‘blocking the path of inquiry.’’ 

He maintains ‘‘that somebody should believe both (and at the 
same time) p and not-p is itself a self-contradictory supposition’’ 
(p. 173), on the ground that ‘‘if someone reports that he believes that 
not-p, we all deduce analytically from the report that he does not 
believe that p; no psychological assumption about the workings of 
his mind is needed to justify the inference.’’ It would seem more 
nearly correct to infer that he would not also believe that p if he 
were consistent. The reason for his insistence on this somewhat 
doubtful point is that it enables him to exhibit another instance of 
a statement that is ‘‘self-contradictory but not formally so.’’ But 
isn’t the situation here the same as with what is analyzable? What 
can be shown to be contradictory or analytic is relative to the evi- 
dence you can assemble. The only statements that can be shown 
to be contradictory or analytic merely formally are formal state- 
ments relative to a calculus of such statements. One who relied 
solely on the law of identity to argue that twelve inches.are twelve 
inches could not be trusted to buy a piece of lumber. 

Mr. Pap attempts to guard himself against such objections by 
distinguishing between ‘‘sentences’’ and ‘‘propositions’’ (the latter 
are ‘‘timeless entities’’), although he is genuinely afraid of having 
his position characterized as Platonic, Platonism being for him 
always ‘‘weird.’’ One difficulty with the way he applies this 
distinction is that it leads him to think that he can grasp mean- 
ings as isolated absolutes. There is some point to distinguishing 


In 
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between (indicative) ‘‘sentence’’ and ‘‘statement’’ (the sentence in 
context). Consider the sentence ‘‘ ‘Port wine comes from Portu- 
gal’ is analytic.’’ What is the proposition being asserted? You 
cannot say without investigation and you must know what ques- 
tions to ask (e.g., ‘‘Do you mean in England and do you take 
‘port wine’ to mean ‘wine legally so labeled’?’’). 

He does fall into this trap in several places. Thus he criticizes 
Lord Russell’s analysis of sentences containing descriptive ex- 
pressions: ‘‘ ‘The Queen of England is a woman’ is analytic, no 
matter what Russell may say’’ (p. 253 n.). A woman being an 
adult female human being (ordinary use!), this sentence may even 
be factually false. But let us say he meant ‘‘female’’ where he 
said ‘‘woman’’; then there are several ways of analyzing this ex- 
pression suitably, for different contexts. We do use ‘‘the’’ in the 
singular in different ways: we say ‘‘he won the Nobel Prize,’’ ‘‘he 
is the son of so-and-so,’’ where there is no uniqueness of reference 
intended. 

If we take Mr. Pap’s statement as a request for a method of 
analysis in which it is desired to call attention to the fact that 
‘*the Queen’’ refers to no more than one person and, whether or 
not there is one, such a person is feminine, we can write it as: 
‘*There is at most one Queen of England and every queen is femi- 
‘nine.’’ This is indeed analytic, but such a method of analysis 
would not do for all contexts. ‘‘The cause of cancer is unknown’’ 
would at the present time be more adequately formalized as ‘‘for 
every 2x, if x causes cancer and there is but one such z, then z is 
unknown,’’ to call attention to the fact that ‘‘cancer’’ may be only 
a name for a related group of diseases having similar symptoms. 

Mr. Pap misconceives the purposes of science and of formalism 
in general. Since attempts at formalization usually come late in 
the development of a science, there is an appearance of circularity 
in the procedure which enables him to gain easy victories. Then, 
too, formalism is programmatic, and we now know that the pro- 
gram can never be completed. But the formal approach, the in- 
sistence on system and order, the distrust of appeals to the im- 
mediately evident, of statements whose truth we see ‘‘as soon as we 
apprehend their meaning,’’ likewise has its victories, both in the 
context of-discovery and of proof. For one way of doubting an 
axiom is to conceive of a possible generalization of it in terms 
of which it has alternatives, thus opening up new lines of in- 
vestigation. 

The trouble with appeals to intuition is not merely as Mr. Pap 
suggests (p. 379) that they have led to paradoxes. It is much 
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more serious than that. It is that they have led to accepting as 
true without qualification what is only true within certain limits, 
and we often do not know what these limits are. Furthermore the 
report of an intuition or of an immediately apprehended datum is 
not itself immediate. It uses language, it is subject to interpreta- 
tion, it may misdescribe what is seen or correspond only roughly 
to what is intuited. 

These considerations make Mr. Pap’s defense of the intuitive 
truth of the Euclidean axioms seem perverse. He says (p. 36): 
it is ‘‘a rather naive argument against the claim of self-evidence 
for an axiom like ‘two straight lines can not enclose a space’—that 
this proposition has even been shown to be false.’’ Certainly it has 
not been shown to be false. What has been done is to show that a 
generalization of it, ‘‘two shortest distances on any surface can not 
enclose a space,’’ is false. But any statement of the original 
axiom must now be carefully qualified, as indeed Mr. Pap does, with 
expressions such as ‘‘in the Euclidean system,’’ qualifications that 
we have learned to make only after the development of alternative 
systems. What could be said to someone who claimed that on 
intuitive grounds it seemed evident to him that parallelism could 
be defined in terms of distance, so that two lines everywhere equi- 
distant are parallel? It would be appropriate to point out that a 
line everywhere equidistant from the equator is not a shortest 
distance. 

The propositional calculus is largely counter-intuitive in its ap- 
plications, and the difficulties are not connected merely with ma- 
terial implication but extend to all the propositional connectives. 
(A child’s composition on Benjamin Franklin mentions his future 
wife laughing at him as he walked down the street with a roll 
under his arm and then goes on to say, ‘‘Later he married her and 
discovered electricity.’’) In ordinary discourse we just don’t con- 
join any two true statements: the practice may lead to amphiboly. 
But this is no argument against the Propositional Calculus. We 
may if we like distinguish between material and formal conditions 
of significance, the former being extra-logical. 

Similarly, analyses of probability, no matter how different 
otherwise, all seem to arrive at the same calculus in the end, and 
this affords Mr. Pap an opportunity to insist on the intuitive basis 
of the analysis. But it is quite conceivable that a satisfactory ex- 
plication of probability should result in limiting in some hitherto 
unforeseen way the possibility of multiplying independent prob- 
abilities. Our ideas of randomness were changed by difficulties 
such as Bertrand’s paradox, and there may be other things wrong 
with them as G. S. Brown is presently trying to show. 
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The same considerations apply to Mr. Pap’s treatment of the 
modal concepts. He argues on intuitive grounds that a (logi- 
cally) necessary statement must be treated as necessarily neces- 
sary. Lukasiewicz’ (whom Mr. Pap does not mention) argues also 
intuitively that this is not the case. In fact, in rebutting von 
Wright’s contention that ‘‘the proposition that a tautology is 
necessary and a contradiction is impossible. This certainly agrees 
with our intuitions,’’ Lukasiewicz goes on to remark: ‘‘I am not 
certain that it does agree. I think roughly speaking, that true 
propositions are simply true without being necessary. .. . This 
certainly does not hurt our logical intuitions, and it may settle 
many controversies.’’ Consequently he uses ‘‘necessary’’ in such 
a way that if ‘‘p v q’’ is necessary, then it follows that p is neces- 
sary or q is nesessary, which Mr. Pap would certainty insist is 
counter-intuitive. 

What are we to do? Shall we oppose one set of intuitions to 
the other and choose the one more agreeable to us? It does not 
seem to me that intuitively inspired attempts to substitute ‘‘en- 
tailment’’ or ‘‘strictly implies’’ for material implication have been 
very impressive. Regarded as uninterpreted systems the modal 
logics are fascinating, and worth the time of mathematically oriented 
logicians. Even though, as Mr. Pap insists, law-like statements 
are usually arrived at in terms of what must be the case, we reason 
from this to what is the case if we are right. Then we can treat 
the result by the methods of the Propositional Logie and the pred- 
icate Logie. 

No method of advancing knowledge is free from the danger of 
error: any one sense may decive us and so may any combination of 
them, our proofs can be fallacious, our appeals to the evident mis- 
taken, our authorities in error, we may try something and think 
it works when it doesn’t, and we may draw misleading lessons 
from experience. We have no basis for making any one of these 
ultimate. Finally, there is not much point in philosophizing about 
what a term means in ‘‘ordinary usage.’’ The object of philo- 
sophical analysis is to establish extra-ordinary usages and to ex- 
plain adequately what makes them advisable. This in fact Mr. 
Pap tries to do, although not always satisfactorily. 


> y 
THE City CoLLEGE OF THE Harry TARTER 
COLLEGE OF THE CITy OF 
New YorK 


1 Journal of Computing Systems, Vol. I-3 (July, 1953), p. 135. See also 
for further discussion: Lukasiewicz, Aristotle’s Syllogistic, Second Edition, 
Oxford, 1957. 
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Das Gemiit; Grundgedanken zu einer phanomenologischen Phi- 
losophie und Theorie des menschlichen Gefiihlslebens. S. 
Strasser. Utrecht/Antwerpen: Uitgeverij Het Spectrum; 
Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1956. xix, 291 p. 


It is not easy to render the main title of this book in English. 
The current dictionaries translate the German word Gemiit by such 
vague terms as mind, soul, heart, disposition. The word Gemiit 
derives from the Old and Middle-High German gi-muoti, of which 
the English ‘‘mood”’ is a cognate. A mood, however, is a transi- 
tory state of mind, while the German Gemiit designates a perma- 
nent feature of a given personality. The author defines the Gemiit 
as the totality of all possible moods (Stimmungen), considered as a 
gestalt-like whole (Ganzheit), characterized by an interpenetration 
of spiritual and feeling acts. It is the basis of a person’s unity, the 
source of all his personal acts and attitudes. 

Professor Strasser’s book is part of a philosophical anthro- 
pology, and its main purpose is to establish a phenomenological 
theory of human feelings. As is well known, Husserl’s phenomen- 
ology renewed the medieval concept of ‘‘intentionality,’’ by in- 
sisting that consciousness is characterized as ‘‘being directed to- 
ward,’’ as a ‘‘consciousness of something.’’ Although the author 
basically adopts Husserl’s phenomenological method, he limits the 
scope of intentionality. By virtue of a phenomenological analysis 
he tries to show that there is a consciousness which is not ‘‘conscious- 
ness of something’’: the Stimmung or mood,'which is at the same 
time a feeling of the ego and of the world, without any separation 
of the two. In the mood the ‘‘ego and the world are embedded in 
an undivided total experience’’ (p. 115), in a pre-intentional unity. 
Thus, according to the author, intentionality—i.e., the split of hu- 
man consciousness into an intending subject and an intended ob- 
ject—is not a fundamental structure. 

In the good European scholarly tradition the author examines 
thoroughly the doctrines of other thinkers, quoting extensively in 
the original languages, before presenting his own theory. Thus the 
book offers clear analyses and cogent criticisms of various doc- 
trines such as Scheler’s, Janet’s, and Sartre’s theories of emotions, 
the theories of feelings of such authors as Felix Krueger, William 
Stern, Philipp Lersch, or Mounier’s and Pradines’ theories of 
passions. With his doctrine that the human personality constitutes 
a hierarchy of different strata the author is indebted to the Aristo- 
telian-Thomistic tradition and to such modern thinkers as Max 
Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann. However, Strasser tries to com- 
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plete the rather static conceptions of his predecessors by certain 
genetic ideas. In the whole he is very close to Saint Thomas and 
defines his own doctrine as ‘‘a modern and free interpretation of 
Saint Thomas’ Tractatus de Passionibus’’ (p. 152). 

Professor Strasser sees in the passions man’s desperate attempt 
to give his life meaning. Passions constitute fundamental attitudes 
by which a person changes certain values into something absolute. 
But how can we distinguish between ‘‘low’’ and ‘‘noble’’ pas- 
sions, ‘‘false’’ and ‘‘true’’ values? The author’s answer is rather 
uncritical, for he affirms that man possesses a ‘‘metaphysical know}- 
edge’’ by which he can anticipate a transcendence which gives 
meaning to mundane existence. This transcendence is the ‘‘ Divine.”’ 
But regarding the latter one must ‘‘believe.’’ In the reviewer’s 
opinion God is a religious answer, but not a philosophical one. 

In the final section of his book the author offers a ‘‘ phenomeno- 
logical typology of feelings,’’ using (with a slight modification) 
Husserl’s method of ‘‘eidetic variation.’” The reviewer has never 
believed in this method. It consists in seeking a phenomenon’s 
‘‘essential laws’’ (Wesensgesetze) by a ‘‘free transformation’’ of 
certain data of our intuition. These laws are supposed to be a 
priori and of timeless validity. But how does this look in reality? 
In 1836 Balzac wrote that the actors and singers are only ‘‘héros 
du moment,’’ for after their death no proofs of their talents are 
left. If there had been phenomenologists at Balzac’s time they 
would have elevated this French novelist’s statement to the rank 
of an eternal ‘‘law’’ of the actor’s and singer’s ‘‘essence,’’ for at 
his epoch Balzac’s remark was indeed ‘‘self-evident.’’ The fact 
that in the meantime it has been refuted by the invention of the 
phonograph and the tape recorder would not be convincing to a 
phenomenologist for, according to Husserl, ‘‘the knowledge of es- 
sences is independent of any empirical knowledge’’ and ‘‘on prin- 
ciple, eidetic science precludes any reference to the results of 
empirical science.’’ 

In applying this phenomenological method to an analysis of hu- 
man happiness, Professor Strasser (who teaches in the Dutch Uni- 
versity of Nimwegen) mainly harvests metaphors such as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘In the feeling of happiness we penetrate . . . into the 
realm of the unlimited . . .’’ (ins Grenzenlose) (p. 239). When 
he finally tells us that human happiness is a ‘‘transcending antici- 
pation’’ of eternity and infinity (p. 264), he again offers us religion 
instead of philosophy. 

ALFRED STERN 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PASADENA 
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Metaphysik einst und jetzt: Kritische Untersuchungen zu Begriff 
und Ansatz der Ontologie. Simon Moser. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1958. 294 pp. DM 18. 


This critique of metaphysics by a teacher of philosophy at a 
German Technische Hochschule (Karlsruhe) has an unusual con- 
clusion. It begins with a summary of Aristotle’s science of pri- 
mary being, then describes the relations between metaphysics and 
ontology in Scholasticism, Neoscholasticism (especially Lotz and 
Bernhard Welte), Nicolai Hartmann, Martin Heidegger, and con- 
temporary naturalism, and concludes with a highly unconventional 
chapter on the metaphysics of technology. It is to this last chapter 
especially that this review will call attention. 

A theory of technology must come, says Moser, not from tech- 
nicians themselves, but from those who can observe technology 
from the outside. It must come from a study of the functions of 
technology in its cultural context. As a contribution toward such 
a theory, the author makes the following observations. 

1. Whatever be the truth about the value-neutrality of the 
natural sciences, technologies are certainly not neutral; on the 
contrary, they are concerned directly with the whole range of hu- 
man values. They must bring to these concerns the acquisitions of 
mathematics and all the other sciences. It should be possible for 
philosophers with the help of scientists to construct a meta-tech- 
nology, which would escape the pitfalls of the older general meta- 
physics and ontologies. For all those who come in direct contact 
with modern techniques must have learned a few elementary lessons 
from positivism and historicism. It is meaningless to talk glibly 
about applied physics or applied economies, for the application of 
theoretical constructs to practical construction has now became it- 
self a technical problem that deserves the kind of critical analysis 
which it has already received in mathematics. 

2. The historical development of technological motivation needs 
further study. It is uncritical to assume (with Donald Brinkmann, 
Mensch und Technik) that the passionate growth of modern tech- 
nology represents a secular sublimation of man’s religious longing 
for salvation, and that man is emotionally overwhelmed by his 
discovery that self-salvation is more effective than salvation by 
revelation. The relation between salvation-from-sin and technical 
achievement may be very remote, as also the relation of modern 
technology to medieval alchemy. More to the point would be the 
study of the transformation of handicrafts into modern technology, 
for this is clearly a revolutionary development and not merely a 
gradual expansion of craftsmanship. 
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3. It is by no means established that the theoretical knowledge 
and imagination of technicians must be borrowed from the sciences. 
There are ‘‘technical ideas’’ which are as basic for technology as are 
the principles of the pure sciences. Sometimes technical ideas run 
ahead of the theoretical sciences. In any case, it is unrealistic to 
imagine science and technology as independent enterprises or as 
related merely by the theory-practice relation, for scientific imagi- 
nation is inextricably intertwined with technical construction. 

4. Pragmatic method means something quite different in natu- 
ral science and in technology; in scientific experiment the aim is 
the testing of an hypothesis, whereas in experimental invention the 
aim is ‘‘practical’’ in the Greek rather than in the pragmatist 
sense. 

5. Neither pragmatism nor technology requires a world-model 
( Weizsicker to the contrary notwithstanding). What is required 
for both is the ability to handle abstractions operationally, and for 
this no world-model is needed. 

6. Dessauer’s ‘‘Technik ist Reaisein aus Ideen im Rahmen 
naturgesetzlicher Méglichkeiten’’ (p. 249) is good Greek doctrine, 
but fails to fit the facts of modern invention, just as the classical 
concepts of matter and form fail to correspond to modern concepts 
of available construction materials and mechanical design. In- 
vention is more than a realistic discovery of natural potentialities. 
Similarly, Dessauer’s thesis that modern technology is divine 
creativeness working itself out through man is a doubtful compli- 
ment to God; and Gestrich’s notion that technology is the work of 
Cain’s progeny under demonic influences is merely a mythological 
rendering of the popular superstition that the human soul is being 
enslaved by machines. 

7. Lastly, the conception of technology as mankind’s revolu- 
tionary awakening to the possibilities of complete automation (as in 
the writings of Hermann Schmidt) is criticized at length by Moser. 
He regards it as a doubtful interpretation of historical processes 
and as an exaggeration of the recent advances in automatic ma- 
chinery. The aim of technology is not to make man himself auto- 
matic, as Schmidt contends, but rather to make machines which 
can perform greater and more efficient services in promoting hu- 
man interests and arts. Technology is undoubtedly a revolutionary 
appearance in history, the full meaning of which is still not ap- 
parent; but it does not imply a transformation of man himself into 
a more mechanical being. 

In general, Professor Moser criticizes what he calls metaphys- 
ical constructions based on historical romanticism (Dessauer) and 
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on ontological mysticism (Heidegger), and believes that what is 
needed from philosophers is a critical analysis of actual technologi- 
cal aims and achievements as a preliminary to a more realistic 
philosophy of work, that is, of work as science, labor, and art. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editors of the JouRNAL or PHILosopHy are glad of the op- 
portunity to print the following letter: 


Moscow 


Prof. Paul W. Kurtz, December.1, 1958 
Department of Philosophy, 

Trinity College, 

-Hartford 6, Connecticut 

U.S. A. 


Dear Prof. Kurtz, 

I have received your letter of November 11, and I shall try to 

answer your questions. 
1. My colleagues and myself consider that the participation of 
Soviet philosophers in the XIIth International Congress of Phi- 
losophy was fruitful and the work of the Congress profitable. Such 
congresses are useful because a) they enable philosophers of various 
trends to meet and get acquainted with each other; b) they lay 
the foundation for further contacts; ¢) they provide a better under- 
standing of the views of philosophers of different trends, an ex- 
change of views and setting up of problems of common interest; 
d) they create an atmosphere of cooperation. 

In particular, a profitable point in the work of the Congress 

was the fact, that Soviet philosophers, though very briefly, could 
express their point of view on a number of important problems. 
It was especially important as many philosophers in other countries 
have a very dim, if not a wrong idea of the philosophy of dialecti- 
cal materialism. I hope that our participation has to some ex- 
tent furthered the elucidation of our theoretical standpoints. 
2. If the Congress has furthered the elucidation of the points of 
view, nevertheless its shortcoming was the lack of facilities for a 
fruitful discussion. The programme was overpacked, the time al- 
lowed for discussion too short (at one plenary session the time 
for discussion was reduced to three minutes and it was limited to 
five at all other sessions), the sections were too numerous and the 
delegates were not provided with the programme beforehand; the 
not always adequate translations and the absence of interpreters at 
the section meetings, all that could hardly facilitate the work of 
the delegates. If a partial elimination of these shortcomings were 
possible in the future, the work of the congresses could be more 
profitable. 


I think that besides the congresses called every five years it 
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would be profitable to organize meetings more frequently and of a 
narrower character, such as symposia, seminars, discussions, or 
some other forms of practical discussion of philosophical problems. 
Philosophers from various countries and of different trends could 
participate. At present, philosophy, like any other branch of 
knowledge, can progress only by common effort. One can hardly 
hope that an isolated thinker, buried within the four walls of his 
study, could enrich the world with valuable and fruitful ideas, 
worked out in isolation from other scholars. 

I believe that an exchange of lecturers and a wide exchange of 
literature could promote cooperation. 
3. At present the interests of philosophers in the Soviet Union are 
very wide and they work in most various areas. Nevertheless I 
think that most attention is paid to the following problems: 
a. philosophical problems of contemporary natural science. 
b. problems of dialectical method and dialectical logic. 
ce. the basic laws of dialectics. 
d. probiems of the theory of knowledge, the study of the sensuous 
and the logical stage in knowledge, analysis of logical categories. 
e. laws of social development in a gradual transition from social- 
ism to communism. 
f. problems of education, especially those of secondary and higher 
education ; the relation of education to practical work; of schoo! to 
life, or to put it in a more general way, the problem of the unity 
of theory and practice. 
g. ethical problems and their role in the development of socialist 
society. 
h. aesthetic problems and education. 
i. the history of philosophy in countries of East and West. 
j. the study and critical analysis of modern philosophical schools 
in various countries: monographs concerning them. 
k. problems of mathematical logic. 

Of course everything written above is the expression of my 
own personal opinion. 

I should be very thankful if you could kindly send me an off- 
print of your report on the Congress. If you happen to see Pro- 
fessor John Somerville I hope you will give him my best regards. 


Sincerely yours, 
Philosophical Faculty Comnge aioe 
Lomonosov University 
Mokhovaia 11 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
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Professor Raymond Polin, of the University of Lille, will be 
Visiting Professor in the Departments of Philosophy and of Public 
Law and Government at Columbia University during the spring 
session, 1959. He will give a course on Political and Social Theory 
in the Context of European Institutions, a seminar on the History 
of Political Thought, and a joint seminar with Professor Charles 
Frankel on Problems in Social Philosophy. 


Professor W. D. Falk has been appointed in the Department of 
Philosophy, Wayne State University, Detroit, beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1959. 


The Inter-American Society of Philosophy and the Argentine 
Society of Philosophy are in process of organizing the Sixth Inter- 
American Congress of Philosophy, in accordance with the resolu- 
tion taken during the Fifth Congress held in Washington, D.C. 
Professor Risieri Frondizi, President of the Inter-American So- 
ciety of Philosophy, is the chairman of the organizing committee. 
The above mentioned Congress will take place at the University 
of Buenos Aires, Argentina, from August 31 to September 5, 1959. 


The tentative agenda of the Congress include the following 
topics : 


Plenary Sessions 


1. The Mission of Philosophy in the Present World. 
a. Philosophy and Contemporary Crises. 
b. Responsibility of the Philosopher in the Present World. 
2. Centenary of Bergson, Husserl, Dewey, and Meyerson. Meaning 
of their philosophical influence in Latin-American thought. 


Concurrent Sessions 


. Philosophy in the Americas. 
2. Axiology. 
3. Logie. 
a. The Problem of Modality. 
b. Analyticity and Synonymity. 
. Methodology. 
a. Induction and Probability. 
b. Legal Logic. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 
issues contain: 
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No. 24. November 20, 1958. 


Toynbee and the Limits of Religious Tolerance. Mare C. 
SwaBEY. 


In Defense of Moral Absolutes. JupiTtH JARVIS. 
Objective Emotivism. Witu1am THoMas BLACKSTONE. 
Ascriptions and Appraisals. V. C. Wa.su. 


No. 25. December 4, 1958. 
The Logic of Discovery. Norwoop Russet Hanson. 
Complementarity and Its Analogies. Patricia J. Dory. 
Of Recent Origin. B. M. Osowrrz. 


No. 26. December 18, 1958. 
What Is Objective Relativism? THomas RosiscHon. 
International Congresses and International Tensions. Pau. W. 
KuRTz. 
On Objective Modes. YeEHupAH L. WEINBERG. 


On the Intentional Ambiguity of MHeidegger’s Metaphysics. 
CLARENCE W. RICHEY. 


Note on False Premises and True Conclusions. Grorae A. CLARK. 


VOLUME LVI 


No. 1. January 1, 1959. 
Teleology and Teleological Explanation. Errou E. Harris. 
A Proposed Property of Relations. Grorce M. Van Sant. 
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